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HE Hanus report on the methods New York 
uses in teaching a million school children 

will be published shortly, Meanwhile the public 
curiosity has been increased by some premoni- 


tory hints. P. 167 
lf the manufacturer is compelled to pay more 
for his labor than his competitor in another 
locality, he must either move or quit business— 
* such is the familiar argument used against those 
who propose local minimum wage laws. The 
secretary of the Massachusetts Commission on 
Minimum Wage Boards answers by showing that 
manufacturers do not pay the same for their 


labor and yet neither move nor shut up shop. 


P. 174. 


FTER prodigious urging, we have at last 
A come to look upon sanitation, improved 
housing, shorter hours of labor and more abund- 
ant recreation as probable methods of prolonging 
life. Now comes surgery, the science which 
from time out of mind has made longer life its 
goal, with a discovery that has startled even its 
own proficients. Dr. Alexis Carrel recently told 
how he had succeeded in “separating from the 
body and brain and nervous system of a warm- 
body animal that animal’s heart, stomach, liver, 
intestines, kidney and bladder and in having 
these organs live and functionate under his eyes 
for ten hours.” P. 170. 


AVING closed 150 assignation houses in six 
months, cleaned one notorious street after 
another, banished liquor, music and dancing from 
all resorts and hedged the masher and street 
walker about with peril, the Pittsburgh Morals 
Efficiency Commission, says Rabbi Rudolph I. 
Coffee, has concluded that all it has done is pure- 
ly remedial. It must next see that children are 
taught in school the true danger of prostittition. 
Only thus can elimination—the imperative solu- 
tion of the social evil—be accomplished. P. 173. 


A FORTNIGHT ago the trial of Pittsburgh’s 

director of public safety, John M. Morin, at 
which it came out that something like $1,700,000 
was the price of protection paid by illegal re- 
sorts, closed with the verdict of guilty. Mis- 
management of office was the offense charged. 


P. 169. 


Is may not be given to a great woman’s con- 
temporaries to see her with the perspective 
of history. But it is occasionally given to a few 
of those who knew her to glimpse intimately the 
devotional warmth and day-to-day philosophy 
which brought success to her efforts. After this 
fashion was Octavia Hill seen and known by 
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C. S. Loch, whose appreciation of her services 
to humanity THE Survey this week reprints. P- 
175 
IF ‘THE attorneys defending Ettor, Giovannitti 
and Caruso, who are on trial for the murder 
of Anna Lopizzo, substantiate their claims, Law- 
rence and the country will know better just who, 
strikers, mill owners or both, were responsible 
for the disorder prevailing during the strike. 
Following the close of sixteen days of testimony 
for the state, Attorney Peters in opening the case 
for the prisoners said the defense would prove 
that the mill owners through private detectives 
incited violence, for which his clients are blamed 
by the commonwealth. Each of the defendants, 
it was announced, will take the stand, and Caruso 
will produce testimony to show that he was at 
home when the Lopizzo girl was shot. 


HE grading of nurses, the responsibility of 

hospitals for the prevention of disease, and 

the use of salvarsan were some of the subjects 

which interested the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in Detroit. P. 171, 
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NEW YORK CITY 
“SCHOOL INQUIRY 


Educators in every state who are trying to 
make good the faith we place in our public 
schools are planning to utilize the benefits of 
New York’s $75,000 school inquiry. This com- 
prehensive investigation of both the business and 
educational methods of the greatest municipal 
school system of the nation is expected to re- 
veal information applicable not only to New 
York’s 1,000,000 children, but to the 20,000,000 
others in all parts of the country. For this rea- 
son school ‘superintendents, principals, teachers 
and citizens have long been waiting for the full 
report of the investigators. 

The delay in its anticipated publication has 
given rise to a number of unfortunate rumors. 
One of these declares that the findings are being 
held back for various mysterious and under- 
hand reasons. Another insinuates that the in- 
vestigation was bungled and that it is petering 
out. 

The decision of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment to reject in full the report of 
Prof. Ernest C. Moore, one of the Hanus investi- 
gators, on the organization and methods of the 
Board of Education should clear the air, particu- 
larly as it partially explains these rumors. The 
explanation given for this drastic action was the 
alleged absence in Professor Moore’s report of 
any evidence to back up the statements he made. 
In his answer Professor Moore accuses the 
Board of Estimate of trying to rewrite his re- 


port and challenges the board to bring suit for 


the recovery of the money paid to him. 

News articles in the New York papers have 
complicated the situation by actually, though 
probably unintentionally in most cases, mislead- 
ing some into believing that part of the results 
of the inquiry into the educational work of the 
school system had been released. This has made 
the public restless to know why the reports were 
not ready for distribution, especially as few fully 
understand all the ramifications of the inquiry. 

Two years ago Mayor Gaynor appointed three 
members of the Board of Estimate and Appor- 
tionment to examine the organization, equip- 
ment and methods, both financial and educational, 
of the Board of Education. The educational 
part of this inquiry, as distinct from the financial 
and business methods, has been carried on under 
the immediate supervision of Prof. Paul Hanus, 
who divided the field up among half a score 
of helpers. This inquiry has largely centered 
on the following: the practicability of inter- 
mediate schools; part time, promotion and re- 
tardation; the size of sections; the work of 
teachers and the course of study; compulsory 
education; ungraded classes for the subnormal; 
and manual, technical, trade and vocational 
training. 

Paralleling these pedagogic researches several 
have also been conducted of business policies 
and administrative methods. These were car- 
ried on directly by the special committee of the 
Board of Estimate and have embraced among 
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UNDERGROUND DANGERS TO HEALTH 


The arrows on the left under the barn and on the 


‘right under the privy vault show polluted matter seeping 


down through the surface soils and crevices in the rocks 
into the well. This formed part of the exhibit of the 
United States Public Health Service at the Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography at Washington ‘The picture 
tells a story which would help along a sanitary revolu- 
tion if it could be shown in every county seat in the 
United States. 


other subjects the following: heating and venti- 


lation; janitor service; sites; the bureau of 
supplies; the need of additional school facilities, 
and the wider use of the school plant. 

Full reports and summaries of some of these 
last named have been published. None of the 
Hanus studies of the educational work of the 
schools, however, has been released, although a 
few of them were completed nearly three months 
ago. This is because it was decided to print all 
of the reports simultaneously. A number are 
still being revised, but the active field-work was 
finished, July 1. Despite the fact that the vari- 
ous reports on educational methods: have not 
been made public, more than a month ago an 
alleged summary of the main points raised by 
Jesse D. Burks, director of the Philadelphia Bu- 
reau of Municipal Research, in his report to 
Hanus on compulsory education was featured in 
one of the papers. Intimations of the character 
of the findings of some of the other investigators 
have also appeared. These garbled and discon- 
nected accounts have led to misunderstandings. 
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Since July when the work .of the Hanus in- 
vestigators was officially concluded, Frank P. 
Bachman, who was one of the staff, has been 
retained directly by the special committee of 
the Board of Estimate to follow up and supple- 
ment the work of the educational inquiry. In 
this capacity and not as one of Professor Hanus’ 
assistants, Mr. Bachman has made a report 
which shows that in counting over-age children, 
the New York school report omits 20,000 chil- 
dren in special classes for over-age, plus many 
who drop out before the day when the records 
are taken. When this report appeared in the 
newspapers many thought it was part of the 
Hanus findings. 

W. A. Averill, whose services were loaned by 
the Bureau of Municipal Research, has submitted 
to the Board of Estimate a report on the office 
methods of the city and associate superintend- 
ents. This is part of the separate inquiry into 
the business methods of the school board. In 
it he declares that clerical routine work con- 
sumes altogether too much of the time of the 
superintendent and his associates to the neces- 
sary neglect of supervisory educational work. 
He makes certain suggestions for the handling 
of correspondence such as a greater use of the 
printed forms and the .establishment of an in- 
formation bureau. 

In a third report Charles E. Armstrong, a 
consulting engineer engaged by the Board of 
Estimate, urged the centralization of boiler 
plants, the installation of apparatus which will 
permit the use of a cheaper grade of coal, the 
provision of proper air washing apparatus, the 
use of modern vacuum cleaning systems and an 
improved personnel of the inspecting and super- 
vising corps. He also submitted recommenda- 
tions in regard to fire protection and possible 
economies in the cost of electric light. The 
character of some of the graver conditions dis- 
closed may be judged from the fact that although 
concentration of steam producing apparatus is 
recognized as being good economy some of the 
schools had as many as six separate boiler 
plants. 

These reports, together with a very short 
summary of one by E. W. Stewart on the ac- 
counting system of the bureau of supplies, com- 
prise the main results up to date of the New 
York school inquiry into educational and 
financial methods. The twelve special Hanus 
reports of the pedagogical aspects of the school 
system are not expected to be ready for public 
distribution for at least another month. Addi- 
tional reports. on the business and adminis- 
trative methods are also still to be released. Not 
until all these have been published can educators 
appraise the results of the most comprehensive 
school inquiry ever conducted in this country. 
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EUGENICS AND 
EVERYDAY LIFE 


A school which aims to give to the teacher, the 
parent and the social worker a practical ground- 
work in eugenics has been opened in Boston. 
The school is an outgrowth of lecture courses 
which have been offered in various parts of New 
England during the last five years. As over four 
hundred lectures were given during that period, 
to groups of women and girls numbering as many 
in a single week as fifteen hundred, the pro- 
moters feel that their Boston plan has passed 
the stage of an experiment. 

Winter courses are offered in eugenics and 
euthenics, in family traits and in biology of 
nutrition and reproduction, by Evangeline W. 
Young; in genealogy, by Mary Lovering Hol- 
man, and sex in religion, by Constance M. Mc- 
Ginley. The general purposes of the school, 
headquarters of which are at 585 Boylston 
Street, are stated by the secretary, Cornelia B. 
Rodman, to be, to “arouse family pride through 
the study of family history, to remove the ignor- 
ance and superstition which at present shrouds 
the subject of sex and reproduction, to dignify 
the function of parenthood in the estimation of 
both men and women, and to warn against race- 
poisons and false traditioris and practices which 
have come about by ignorance of nature’s laws 
governing the function of race-production.” 


HeOMLE ion Abel OLE ep Heb 
PITTSBURGH DIRECTORS 


John M. Morin, director of the Pittsburgh De- 
partment of Public Safety, was found guilty 
October 24 by the Pittsburgh council, in a public 
vote of 5 to 4, of the charge of mismanagement 
of office brought against him by the Voters’ 
League. He was acquitted by a vote of 6 to 3 
on a companion charge of malfeasance in office. 
The action does not oust him, as Mayor Magee’s 
probable veto will require six votes to be over- 
ridden, and none of the four councilmen who 
voted to acquit Morin on both charges is likely 
to change his mind. Morin is a candidate on 
both Republican and Progressive tickets for 
Pennsylvania congressman-at-large. ’ 

Joseph G. Armstrong, director of the Pitts- 
burgh Department of Public. Works, tried by the 
council on charges also brought by the Voters’ 
League, was unanimously acquitted on, both 
charges, but a number of councilmen in explain- 
ing their votes expressed the conviction that the 
trial and investigation of the director’s office will 
result in greatly increased efficiency in his de- 
partment. 29, 

When the test came, the only surprise was 
that Councilman W. G. Wilkins, a consulting 
engineer, rather than W. A. Hoeveler, voted to 
convict Morin on one count. E. V, Babcock, a 
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millionaire lumberman; P. J. McArdle, former 
president of the Amalgamated ‘Association of 
Iron and Steel Workers, and Dr: JeeRi Kerr 1a 
South Side physician, voted for the exoneration 
of both men, Their stand was not at all unex- 
pected and is ascribed to their political connec- 
tions and ambitions. With these three, it was 
thought, Wilkins, who has been friendly with 
Mayor Magee, would stand rather than Hoeveler. 

Equally expected was the stand taken by an- 
other trio, Enoch Rauh, Robert Garland and Dr. 
S. S. Woodburn, in voting for the conviction of 
Morin on both charges. . John» M. Goehring, 
president of council, like «Wilkins, voted to 
acquit Morin on the charge of malfeasance in 
ofice and to convict him of mismanagement of 
office. 

Dr. E. R. Walters, director of: the. Department 
of Public Health, whose trial was postponed in 
September when he contracted smallpox, was 
an interested listener as each councilman made 
a public explanation in casting his vote in the 
two cases. The time for the commencement of 
the Walters’ trial ‘has not been fixed. 

The cases against the three Pittsburgh direc- 
tors were started early in the spring when At- 
torney A. Leo Weil, president of the Voters’ 
League, presented the charges to council. 
Amendments to the city charter, secured from the 
legislature in 1909, under which Pittsburgh was 
given a body of nine men elected at large, pro- 
vided that the council, sitting as a jury with a 
member of the common pleas bench as judge, 
should try a department director accused of 
mismanagement or malfeasance. 

The responsibility for taking action lay in re- 
ality on council, and it was the disinclination of 
this body to act which forced the Voters’ League 
on to the position of prosecution. Specifications 
were ordered filed in May by. Judge Robert 
Fraser. This order tended to handicap the case 
against Morin in particular, as it was realized | 
that witnesses, who were part of the life of the 
underworld, would disappear if specifications 
were given on certain counts. A» number of 
charges were therefore dropped. That the fear 
was not groundless was shown when during the 
progress of the Morin case witnesses disappeared 
over-night. a 

Director Armstrong’s hearing consumed three 
weeks in June and that of his colleague an equal 
length of time in July.. The difference in the 
attitude of the two defendants was characterized 
in the public explanation made by Councilman 
Rauh in casting his vote to convict Morin on 
both charges. He said that Morin, instead of 
acting like a public official should who was 
blameless, had, with the assistance of his coun- 
sel, thrown every possible obstacle in the way 
and taken advantage of every technicality so as 
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to withhold information. He said that Morin, 
on the stand in rebuttal, had been asked only 
such questions by his counsel as dealt with un- 
important matters so that in cross examination 
the prosecution could not ask questions having 
to do with vital points. He said further that 
the record of the Morals Efficiency Commission 
in pointing out to the police over 100 places in 
the past four months proved that the director 
of the department was not and is not “onto his 
job.” Like President Goehring and other coun- 
cilmen who voted for conviction, Mr. Rauh laid 
special stress on the fact that Morin overruled 
the findings of the police trial board and retained 
on the force flagrant and repeated offenders. 

None of the councilmen attacked the purposes 
of Mr. Weil and the Voters’ League. Even 
among those voting for the exoneration of both 
directors, some spoke of the increased efficiency 
which had resulted and would develop from the 
thorough investigation and probing. 


DR. CARREL AND 
THE SPAN OF LIFE 


The boundary of experiment in the prolong- 
ing of life has been pushed forward another de- 
gree. Such at least was the feeling expressed 
by many of those attending the meeting of the 
New York Physicians’ Association, at which Dr. 
Alexis Carrel, of Rockefeller Institute, who a 
few days before had received the Nobel prize 
for research in medicine, told of his most recent 
experiment. To quote from the New York 
Times: 


“He had succeeded in separating from the 
body and brain and nervous system of a warm- 
body animal that animal’s heart, stomach, liver, 
intestines, kidney, and bladder, and of having 
those organs live and functionate under his eyes 
for ten hours. As the culmination of many 
weary months of progressive experimentation, 
Dr. Carrel had before him in his laboratory a 
living ‘visceral being,’ living though totally sev- 
ered and apart from the brain that was sup- 
posed to be the essential stimulus of life. There, 
under the very eyes of the eager wonderworker, 
was a dog’s heart beating its 120 beats a minute, 
just as though nothing had happened, a dog’s 
stomach digesting food as though the brain were 
in its seat directing the whole operation, a dog’s 
intestines and kidneys functionating as though 
the surgeon’s knife had never been near. This 
was the achievement—an entire system of 
organs alive outside the body, an animal killed 
and its viscera living. 

“The announcement of it recalled that striking 
sentence in Dr. Carrel’s paper on ‘Preservation 
of Tissues and Its Application in Surgery,’ read 
by him before the American Medical Associa- 
tion in June. The sentence was: 

““If it were possible to transplant immediately 
after death the tissues and organs which com- 
pose the body into other identical organisms, no 
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elemental death would occur and all the con- 
stituent parts of the body would continue to 
live.’ 

“The organs of the animal which continued 
to live for ten hours in Dr. Carrel’s laboratory 
were taken by him and placed in the solution 
which a very infinity of experiments had taught 
him was the one required. The blood had to be 
aerated continuously by the artificial respiration 
supplied from oxygen pumps and the desired 
temperature was maintained through the labora- 
tory equipment much as it is preserved in an 
incubator. 

“Then Dr. Carrel watched while the organs 
continued the placid performance of their func- 
tions. The thing that riveted the attention of 
every doctor there on Thursday night was the 
promise the announcement implied that they and 
all their profession would henceforth be able to 
see the organs of circulation and digestion at 
work. After his speech was over they were 
all talking of the wonderful value of the achieve- 
ment in the possibilities it opened up for physio- 
logical research. To be able to bend over and 
watch a living heart beating and a living stomach 
digesting—that was the wonder of it. 

“Many of them looked upon it as a step in 
the prolongation of life.” 


The separation and survival of this “visceral 
being” has been another step in a direction in 
which Dr. Carrel has been moving for several 
years. The awarding to him of the Nobel prize 
came as the result of a long line of investigations 
since he became a member of the staff of the 
Rockefeller Institute, ‘a striking climax in which 
was reached with the announcement last spring 
that he had succeeded in keeping the heart tissue 
of a chicken alive for a period of 120 days after 
removal from the body. 

Dr. Carrel started on this line of experimenta- 
tion in his quest of a method of storing tissues 
extirpated from the amputated limb of a living 
animal or a fresh cadaver during the period 
which elapsed between their extirpation and 
their transplantation on the patient. 

“It would be very convenient,” he said in 
Atlantic City last June, “for surgeons to keep 
in store pieces of skin, cartilage, blood vessels, 
peritoneum, bone, blood vessels, omentum, and 
fat ready to be used. I attempted to preserve 
the tissue outside of the organism in a condition 
of active or latent life. 

“The color and consistency of the tissues re- 
mained generally normal for several weeks. 
After six, seven or even ten months the micro- 
scopical appearance of the arteries was not 
markedly modified. 

“The results obtained by Tuffler, Magitot and 
myself demonstrate that human tissues preserved 
in cold storage could be used in human surgery. 
Future investigations will show in what measure 
tissues of infants should be employed as grafts. 
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The tissues actually used in human surgery, as 
cartilage, periosteum, skin and aponeuroses could 
easily be taken in large quantities from the fresh 
cadavers of foetuses and infants and preserved 
in vaseline and in cold storage. 

“A supply of tissues in latent life would be 
constantly ready for use, and the tubes contain- 
ing the tissues could even be sent in small re- 
frigerators of the type of the thermos bottle to 
surgeons who needed them. It would simplify 


very much transplantation of skin, bone, peri- ~ 


osteum and aponeuroses which are more and 
more used in human surgery.” 


MEDICAL EXPERTS ON 
HOSPITAL PROBLEMS 


In opening the recent annual conference of the 
American Hospital Association, the mayor of 
Detroit remarked that his city was producing 
automobiles at the rate of one every fifty-five 
seconds. At the end of the conference a mem- 


ber of the association remarked that in com- 


parison with the rate at which ideas were poured 
forth in discussion the automobile industry of 
Detroit appeared to be a very slow affair indeed. 

To some of the members of the association the 
prominence given to social service aspects of 
hospital work seemed, in advance of the meet- 
ing, disproportionate to the need; many eastern- 
ers take social service departments of hospitals 
for granted. But the wisdom of bringing this 
subject once more into the foreground, even if 
there was no new development of theory or prac- 
tice to report or propose, was shown when Mr. 
Udell, secretary of the Detroit Associated 
Charities, declared that not a.single hospital in 
Detroit had yet inaugurated a social service de- 
partment. 

Dr. R. R. Ross of Buffalo urged the import- 
ance of making proper provision for the exten- 
sive use of salvarsan in hospitals, notwithstanding 
the cost of this modern treatment. The rule of 
the hospitals of the country in relation to syphilis 
appears to be in most instances to ignore the 
disease entirely. The representative of a large 
municipal hospital in the South told of the intro- 
duction of salvarsan in his institution, and of 
the subsequent adoption of a rule restricting this 
treatment to patients who were able to pay—a 
noteworthy example of a principle of adminis- 
- tration which, in the opinion of many present in 
Detroit, directly contradicts the fundamental pur- 
pose and duty of organized medical charities. 
One man asked: “If the use of salvarsan is to 
be prohibited because of its cost, why perform 
expensive surgical operations for the relief of 
the poor?” 

The report of the Committee on the Training 
of Nurses presented by Miss E. A. Anderson of 
Boston, together with a paper by Mrs. E. G. 
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Fournier of Canada, on the grading of nurses, 
led to the appointment of a committee of five 
which is to spend the coming year studying that 
subject. The grading of nurses is proposed not 
merely for the protection of the public, but also 
with a view to the formulation and adoption of 
definite standards of preliminary education, and 
more especially of professional training, for all 
classes of nurses and of attendants on the sick. 
The work of this committee is in line with the 
efforts which the New York. State Education 
Department is making, and, in fact, with a move- 
ment for the systematization of nurse training 
which has now become almost national in scope. 
Upon the completion of the proposed report it 
will be interesting to compare the conclusions 
of this committee of hospital superintendents 
with those of educational. authorities whose 
analysis of the subject proceeds from an entirely 
different starting-point. 

A resolution unanimously adopted, provided 
for the appointment of a committee to study and 
report next year on the responsibility of hospitals 
for the prevention of disease. Not only will this 
subject be examined but an effort will be made 
to induce hospitals to enter into more active co- 
operation with the public health authorities, and 
perhaps to extend their own work into the field 
of medical sociology wherever it appears that 
the hospital is the agency best fitted to ascertain 
medical facts of social importance and to lead 
the way in the adoption of measures for the 
protection of the public health. 


A Y. M. C. A. DIVISION 
FOR SOCIAL SERVICE 


The student department of the International 
Committee of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation has established a Social Service division 
of its work with headquarters at 124 East 28th 
street, New York. Richard H. Edwards, for- 
merly of Madison, Wis., has been engaged as 
senior secretary, and associated with him will be 
A. M. Trawick of Nashville, Tenn., and M. J. 
Iexner, formerly of Shanghai, China. 

What this new division will mean to the cause 
of social service in American college and uni- 
versity life is thus described by the student de- 
partment: “It is a definite enlargement both of 
the message and the program of the student asso- 
ciations. The secretaries of the new divisions 
contemplate a production of text books for the 
study of social questions especially adapted to 
college and university students, an increase in the 
number of social service addresses to be given in 
educational institutions by leading social workers 
and others under association auspices, the for- 
mation of ‘community interest’ or ‘social prob- 
lems groups,’ enlargement of voluntary social 
service in connection with established agencies 
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in college communities, the recruiting of a large 
number of college men for professional. social 
service and the general incorporation into all 
association work of social service ideals and 
methods.” 

_ Mr. Edwards has been closely identified with 
the progressive group at. the Wisconsin capital. 
For six years he has been thé Congregational 
University pastor representing the Congrega- 
tional. Churches of Wisconsin at the university, 
and also a member of the staff of the Extension 
Division of the University as editor of Studies 
in Social Problems. He has established a series 
of seven studies in American Social Conditions 
for use in groups for the study of social problems 
following the method which he outlined in THE 
Survey in 1908.* 

For three years Mr. Exner was director of 
physical education in Shanghai, China, where he 
entered upon a new program of hygiene and 
health for China. He will devote his attention 
primarily to a careful study of the problem of 
sex education in the colleges of North America. 
Mr. Trawick has been associated for two years 
with the student department in an effort to arouse 
college students to a study of the problems of 
Negro life in the South. 


BAY STATE LAWS 
AND THE FAMILY 


It is not often that social legislation is an- 
alyzed and classified from the point of its effect 
on the family. We are accustomed to thinking 
in terms of hours, of health and community wel- 
fare. This is what gave Joseph Lee’s review of 
Massachusetts legisiation at the National Con- 
ference of Charities and Correction last spring 
its distinction, for he tabbed up things “for and 
against the family.” The way he did it may be 
suggestive to those in other states who are ad- 
vising social legislation the coming winter. Said 
Mr. Lee: 


“Some things have been done for and against 
the family.” For the family, we thave a state- 
wide housing agitation, two steps in which have 
been gained this year: (1) A permissive law al- 
lowing towns to adopt what housing regula- 
tions they think best—local option in this re- 
spect; (2) a model law for towns with a referen- 
dum—putting it in one pill as it were—so they 
can adopt it all at once. _The advantage of this 
model law is that. the towns will be likely to take 
it, so we shall have one law instead of three hun- 
dred. It is a way of saving the sanity of courts 
and architects. ; 

“Against the family, there have been several 
bills for free feeding of school children, one of 
which passed the House and was defeated in the 
Senate only by a tie vote. Our playground 
referendum law, putting it up to towns, whether 
or not they will have a playground, has been ex- 
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tended from places of 10,000 down to those of 
5,000 inhabitants. The Norfolk State Hospital 
for hopeful inebriates has received its first ap- 
propriation. It will, when completed, include 
also a thousand-acre colony for resigned ineb- 
riates—a storage proposition. 

“One Boston school committee has made a 
concerted attack on bad teeth, the essential fea- 
tures of which are the exaltation of the tooth- 
brush and concentrating on the first grade; the 
momentous time with teeth being the coming of 
the sixth-year molar. es 

“A resolution for the study of the minimum 
wage question was passed, but we still have tariff 
protection on goods and free trade in labor. 

“On the most important proposition of all—who 
gets born—last year Governor Foss vetoed an 
increased appropriation for our second school 
for the feeble-minded. This year, however, pro- 
vision was made for two new cottages, which 
will hold two hundred inmates and cut off by 
perhaps half that number the source of supply 
of the unhappy and unfit among future genera- 
tions. 

“The righteous have sworn the segregation of 
all the feeble-minded for 1925.” 


CRUSADING 
IN INDIANA 


That a conference of social workers may be 
something more than an occasion for making 
and hearing speeches was shown the other day 
when members of the Indiana Housing Associa- 
tion, the only state housing association in the 
country, armed themselves with notebooks and 
pencils and went out to see the poorer sections 
of Logansport’s residence quarters. Pencil and 
pad were for the purpose of jotting down names 
of landlords and street numbers of houses. A 
permanent record will be kept of both houses 
and landlords that’ were not living up to their 
jobs. What was seen was made the subject of 
discussion that evening, and so another city was 
awakened to a knowledge of conditions which it 
did not suppose existed. 

This is but one of the ways in which cam- 
paigns for better housing are conducted in In- 
diana. Two representatives of the State Board 
of Health were on hand to pledge themselves 
and their associates to a movement which, they 
declared, would not stop until dark rooms and 
unsanitary dwellings had been forgotten and the 
tuberculosis caused by them had become a thing 
of the past. Indiana housing reformers are plan- 
ning to write a new law on their statute books 
next winter and they have agreed among them- 
selves that information about actual conditions 
is the best argument with which to convince the 
legislative mind. Thus it is that Indiana towns 
during the past few years have known something 
of the sensation of being gone over with a fine 
tooth comb. 

It was not unfitting that in a year when the 
state Conference of Charities and Correction, 
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meeting at the same time and place, was to be 
presided over by a woman, the burden of the 
discussion should have been, better care for the 
state’s wards. Emma Lee Elam, president, stood 
forth as a strong advocate of special homes for 
dependent children. Governor Marshall was 
present during the arguments for colony care 
of the insane, and it was not without a note of 
triumph that Amos W. Butler later read a tele- 
gram from the governor announcing that the 
State Board of Finance had made available a 
conditional appropriation passed by the last gen- 
eral assembly and that this action definitely as- 
sured a colony for insane patients in Indiana. 
The first one will be opened in connection with 
the Eastern Hospital for the Insane at Rich- 
mond, option on the land being already taken. 

How to co-operate with state officers, shown 
by the presence of representatives of the Board 
of Health and the governor, was further exem- 
plified when Senator Netterville, chairman of 
the legislative commission on a state farm, 
pledged his support to the Bhecmnpt to establish 
a penal farm in Indiana. 

Foes and friends of “funds for parents” acts 
did not shrink from counting hands to deter- 
mine which side was in the majority. At a meet- 
ing of the State Children’s Bureau arguments 
pro and con were listened to and a ballot was 
called resulting in 9 affirmative and 12 negative 
votes on the question whether such a policy 
should be favored. 

A state playground commission was formed to 
promote the playground propaganda throughout 
Indiana. This commission will have as one of 
its duties distribution of literature issued in con- 
nection with an extension course in social work 
now being prepared by Prof. U. G. Weatherly, of 
Indiana University. 

One trend of opinion was illustrated when Al- 
exander Johnson, general secretary of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, 
who has consistently opposed the Indiana plan of 
_ sterilizing criminals and defectives, because he 
believes its tendencies are immoral and degrad- 
ing, declared that he had now come to support 
that policy so far as it applies to the feeble- 
minded. Recent investigations, he said, had dis- 
closed the existence of such an enormous number 
of mental defectives that with all the dangerous 
possibilities of sterilization he could see no other 
practicable way to stem the tide of degeneracy. 


AVONDALE, A 
MILL VILLAGE 


In the village of Avondale, Ala., a suburb of 
the Birmingham district which closely adjoins 
an old-style cotton mill owned and operated by 
former Governor B. B. Comer, regenerative 
processes have been going on for several months. 
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Shortly after the Birmingham number of THE 
SURVEY came out, with its description of un- 
suitable moral conditions in the mill neighbor- 
hoods, the Wesley House Association and the 
mill management took active steps to correct 
some of the more obvious evils. The home mis- 
sion societies of the Methodist church maintain 
this settlement, which was removed from its old 
location near Elyton, where its work did not 
have wide scope, to the mill village. Mr. Comer 
gave the association two houses, $50 per month 
and various perquisites. A nursery, kindergarten, 
cooking and sewing circles and social clubs for 
boys and girls have been established. In one 
quarter of the mill village; much work has been 
done where there existed the row of houses 
known as “Hell’s Half Acre.’ Here more than 
one young girl, broken down from mill work, has 
found disastrous end. 

In addition to the incoming of Wesley house, 
the latest step is a plan to establish a co-operative 
boarding house for girls and young women on 
the mill property. The Tennessee Coal, Iron and 
Railroad Company has employed two people to 
carry on social service activities at their mining 
camps on Red Mountain and in the coal fields. 
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THE PITTSBURGH UNDER 
WORLD AT BAY 


RABBI RUDOLPH I. COFFEE 
Member Morals Efficiency Commission, Pittsburgh 
Within the past six months, Pittsburgh has 
emerged from a moral crusade with gratifying 
results. The first week in May the twelve mem- 
bers of the Morals Efficiency Commission, ap- 
pointed by Mayor William A. Magee, took of- 
fice and straightway planned for the betterment 
of local conditions. To quote from the evidence 
produced at the trial of John M. Morin, director 
of public safety, approximately $1,700,000 was 
the price of protection said to have been paid 
by illegal resorts of all kinds, and 197 disorderly 
houses had been opened in the past three years. 
These were in addition to eighty-four old 
houses.. Scattered in various parts of the city, 
many of them were in the very heart of crowded 
residential sections. The sale of liquor was open 
and all sorts of amusements were conducted. 
The members of the commission are practical- 
ly unanimous in believing that the only solu- 
tion is elimination. They feel, however, that the 
time is not yet ripe for this, and so the goal has 
become ultimate elimination by gradual restric- 
tion. The commission has no direct power, but 
the police department has thus far carried out 


4See Tub Survey for January 6, 1912. 
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every suggestion. These recommendations to 
the police have been along two lines. The 
commission holds that the way to eradicate pros- 
titution is to destroy its profits and shut off its 
sources of supply. By driving out the exploiters 
of the unfortunate women and by protecting the 
young from contamination it is believed the il- 
licit traffic will soon be lessened. To hasten 
this, many humane repressive measures have 
been enforced by the police. Liquor has-been 
banished from all resorts, music is no more 
heard, dances and shows are of the past, clan- 
destine places are raided as fast as they are 
found, the masher and street walker exist only 
at their peril, exorbitant profits of real estate 
owners, who rent their property for immoral 
purposes, are undergoing a severe shrinkage. 
The cafés of the city have been cleared of 
minors, and hotels no longer receive couples 
without baggage. 

In the second place, without legally recogniz- 
ing the illicit traffic, a rigid medical inspection 
has been instituted. Every house must furnish 
weekly a medical certificate from each inmate, 
stating that a microscopic test has been made by 
a reputable physician. There are no favored 
doctors, and severe sanitary rules have been pre- 
scribed for every house. The inmates have co- 
operated heartily in these recommendations, un- 
derstanding their value. Peddlers and agents 
are denied admission, and the women may pur- 
chase wherever they wish. They are urged to 
open individual bank accounts, and promised 
aid if they desire to leave their surroundings 
and reform. Some have already done so, and 
many have returned to their former homes. A 
serious difficulty facing the commission is the 
effort to find places for those desiring to lead 
honorable lives. 

As a result of this campaign, at the end of 
six months, about 150 houses have been perman- 
ently closed. The business is no longer profit- 
able, and others are closing voluntarily, one 
having been closed by the sheriff, the first in- 
stance of such a thing in this county. Over 
twenty streets have been cleansed entirely, in- 
cluding Colwell Street, infamous for fifty years, 
as well as Poplar Alley and Cherry Alley, where 
the houses were supposed to enjoy special poli- 
tical protection. Every known assignation 
house has been blotted out, and efforts are now 
progressing to prevent a return to the loose and 
immoral era of the past. 

Such drastic measures could not have been 
put into operation without incurring the wrath 
of the underworld. The parties engaged in 
this nefarious traffic bided their time, and raised 
a great cry when Rose Drew (an assumed 
name) was taken from a disorderly house and 
sent by the commission to the Home of the 
Good Shepherd. Some newspapers aided the 
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agitation, lawyers were engaged and a writ of 
habeas corpus was made returnable on October 
5.- The girl was brought into court, and told the 
judge she was of age and very willingly went 
to the home, whereupon the case was dis- 
missed. A police captain that morning said that 
in his twenty years’ experience he had never seen 
so many denizens of the lower world in court 
at one time. Baffled in this encounter, they 
came before City Council and petitioned that 
the commission be abolished because of its il- 
legal use of authority. After an afternoon of 
testimony, their petition was cast aside, and the 
commission will now continue its activities. 
This opposition quickly cemented the forces for 
good in the city and they hastened to the sup- 
port of the commission. The Pittsburgh minis- 
ters, by a unanimous vote, indorsed the work, 
and sent a special committee to appear before 
council. 

After all, what has been done is purely reme- 
dial. The aim of all legislation should be to 
prevent this evil. Therefore, the commission 
aims to direct the community away from this 
source of corruption. It seeks to introduce such 
instruction in the school course as will inform 
growing children of the dangers of this evil. 
The active support of Pittsburgh’s ministers has 
been enlisted, and this winter it is hoped that 
legislation from Harrisburg will compel a doc- 
tor’s certificate before marriage may be solemn- 
ized. 


PAY ROLLS AND PROFITS 


MARY W. DEWSON 


Secretary Massachusetts Commission on 
Minimum Wage Boards 

“Interstate competition makes a local minimum 
wage law impractical. It places an unfair handi- 
cap on the local manufacturer. If he must pay 
more for his labor than his competitors he will 
be forced out of business or to move into an- 
other state, where he will be unhampered.” So, 
last winter, argued the opponents to the plans of 
the Massachusetts Commission on Minimum 
Wage Boards. 

There are familiar answers to this argument. 
Higher pay to those who earn starvation wages 
would mean more efficient workers, and any 
state gains through the loss of industries which 
exploit their workers to such an extent. True 
answers, but the kind of generalizations from 
which a clever attorney can take the starch, even 
though the truth remains. But there is one irre- 
futable reply. Today, if it were but known, 
rival employers in a common labor market do 
not pay the same price for their labor, and the 
man who pays on the higher scale is not forced 
out of business. 

Employers assume that they pay the same. 
Jenkins says that he pays from $4 to $8 for his 
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candy workers and Jones says that he pays from 
$4 to $8 for his. In fact, they may pay for each 
ten of their girls as follows: 


JENKINS’S PAYROLL. JONES’S PAYROLL. 


No. of Weekly Total No. of Weekly Total 
girls. pay. amt. paid. girls. pay. amt. paid 
1 $4 $4 4 $4 $16 
il $5 $5 2 $5 $10 
2 6 $12 2 $6 $12 
2 $7 $14 1 $7 $7 
ae $8 $32 ak $8 $8 
10 — $67 10 — $53 


It is not quite clear why Jenkins pays higher 
wages. It is a question whether he himself is 
aware that he does. - From my experience an 
employer rarely knows how many employes he 
has at each rate. He is hazy as to what the indi- 
vidual earns. One employer confessed that he 
knew that Jennie and Annie were paid $8 a 
week and that until he looked into it he thought 
that $8 was the usual pay. In fact, Jennie and 
Annie were his two old star hands, and the rest 
received various amounts less than $8. Occa- 
sionally an employer was found who had studied 
his payroll and who paid higher wages because 
he thought it was good-business. There were 
others who seemed consciously to grind down 
their help, either to keep the business afloat by 
making up from the pay of the workers what was 
lost by poor management or to fatten profits at 
the expense of the workers. All of the employ- 
ers knew their total labor cost, but the question 
of the individual’s wages was left to the under 
man who had charge of the help. 

The books of fifty-seven candy factories, laun- 
dries, and retail stores were studied by the in- 
vestigators of the commission, and the result 
showed that no principle nor tendency, either 
according to the size of the establishments, their 
location, or the class of trade to which they ca- 
tered underlay the variations in wage scales. For 
two instances among many, a factory that made 
a cheaper grage of candy paid higher wages than 
its neighbor, which received a better rate for its 
product; and a department store in a small city 
paid higher wages than many Boston stores. In 
the laundries were similar discrepancies. Every 
employer seemed to pay for his labor what he 
thought “it was worth,” a mysterious term that 
no employer was able to elucidate. 

The report of the commission gives separately 
the wage scale of each of the fifty-seven estab- 
lishments. The investigators took from the books 
the entire amount of the earnings of each and 
every woman during the previous fifty-two weeks. 
They showed, for example, that out of every hun- 
dred women in candy factory No. 5, 46.9 earned 
on the average throughout the past year less 
than $4 a week; 21.9 women, between $4 and $5; 
18.7 women earned more than $5, but less than 
$6, and the remaining 3.1 women earned $8 or 
over. But in competing candy factory No. 4 
out of every hundred women only 16.1 were 
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paid on the average throughout that year less 
than $4 a week (a much better showing than in 
factory No. 5); 36.7 women earned between $4 
and $5; 20.9 women earned more than $5 but 
less than $6; 10.8 women earned between $6 and 
$7; 8.8 women between $7 and $8; and 7.7 women 
$8 or over (again a much better showing than * 
in No. 5, where none were paid between $7 and 
$8, and only 3.1 over $8). 

Six of the big Boston department stores 
showed significant difference in wage scales: 


PER CENT OF WOMEN EMPLOYED, WITH AVERAGE WEEKLY 


EARNINGS 
Boston From $4 From $6 $8 and 
Store. Under $4. to $5.99. to $7.99. over 
INOs 1. 1.0 18.6 22.7 Didi 
FONG. 10.1 4.3 78.1 17.5, 
No. 3 22.0 20.4 30.9 26.7 
No. 4. 4.8 31.9 34.5 28.8 
No. 5. 24.2 24.7 22 29:1 
No. 6. 14.8 51.7 20.5 13 


There is not room to give typical figures from 
the laundries. They also make plain that the 
main factor in the pay roll of the individual estab- 
lishment is not the labor market. 

To go back to the case of Jenkins and Jones, 
if a minimum wage of $6 was established in 
their state it would add to Jenkins’s payroll at 
the rate of $3 a week for every ten women em- 
ployed, and to Jones’s at the rate of $10 a week. 
In other words, Jenkins would have to increase 
his pay roll 4 per cent and Jones 19 per cent. 
Jenkins would not go out of business or leave 
the state. Would Jones? But, on the other 
hand, what is the matter with Jones that he 
cannot make money under a minimum wage law 
when Jenkins can? Is it the cost of labor? Ap- 
parently not. Is it bad management or some- 
thing else that has nothing to do with wages ex- 
cept in so far as wages affect efficiency? 


OCTAVIA HILL 
C. S. LOCH: 


Secretary London Charity Organisation Society 


To many who knew her the death of Octavia 
Hill is like the withdrawal of a light in the path 
of their daily life. A great faith possessed her, 
a full assurance that the good and courageous 
in our nature, if we give it ample space in our 
hearts and true recognition by our acts and 
deeds, will justify itself in fact. Many say this 
as a half-belief or expect that it should be as- 
sumed. With her it was real, and one could 
hardly be in her presence without feeling it. In 
this way she was to many as a light, a strong 
personality, a rare and beautiful character, 
moved by deep sympathy and guided by a very 
direct and discerning sagacity. 

What she did in the commencement of her 
work in “dealing with house property,” as people 
now say, she did by this simple directness. The 
problem was the dirty house, the dirty and ir- 


2Reprinted from the London Charity Oryanisation Re 
view for September. 
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regular tenant, arrears of rent, insanitation and 
general deterioration. She solved it, not by try- 
ing to get sanitary and other laws enforced or 
by taking partial action of some kind, but by 
dealing with all parts of the difficulty together. 
With Ruskin’s help in the first instance, she 


raised the money to purchase some dirty and 


dilapidated houses and made herself their land- 
lady and thus mistress of the whole position. 
She could then by degrees introduce the many 
little arrangements that bettered the honie life, 
all settled in detail, directly, family by family, 
and thus in the process, not of building a new 
house but of adapting and improving an old one; 
another process went on, not of finding new 
tenants for reformed houses but of adapting and 
adjusting the family life of the tenant to the 
changes of the gradually altered tenement. And 
this directness of insight and action she applied 
to many schemes and proposals. What progress 
meant among the poor and very poor her 
experience had taught her. She knew the con- 
ditions of it. If a scheme would not draw out 
the strength of the people it was clearly dubitable 
and was probably bad. That was the final tesf. 
Would the poor prosper the better for it, be more 
independent, better able to judge of life and its 
responsibilities—in a word, be better housekeep- 
ers and so better citizens? 

She had begun to work early in life. She 
knew that duty was exacting, and that only 
through the fulfilment of duty could any advance 
be made. She knew that life could not be satis- 
fied with bread alone, that it was many-sided, 
and that progress could only come by a recog- 
nition of this. The man, the wife, and the chil- 
dren, their dwelling, their habits, and their pleas- 
ures must move up together. Not a single line, 
but the net of duty must draw them to a better 
and completer life. When she became rent-col- 
lector and landlady, the children, she saw, 
wanted places in which to play, the workman and 
his wife a clean home and, as far as might be, 
some place or park to which he and his family 
might resort. So, as she says in one of her 
books published long since, as the owner of 
houses in a court which she was making better- 
mannered, she wanted the children to play real 
games and find pleasure in something more than 
the mere shouting of silly and unmeaning and 
sometimes ill-meaning words. And for children 
and grown-up alike she wished other thoughts 
and desires than the familiar thoughts and de- 
sires of poor London courts. Thus many and 
many a party of tenants went down into the 
country for the day and received the hospitality 
of her friends, and thus had an outing in good 
humor and pleasure without resort to public- 
houses. And the large open space which we call 
the country did its part of purification by its gift 
of new thoughts and the suggestion of new pos- 
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sibilities. If any of our readers have read so 
old a book as Tom Brown at Oxford, written 
by Miss Hill’s friend, Tom Hughes, they will 
remember that the hero by his new interests in 


‘London was drawn into helping to take charge 


of complex parties of men and women such as 
these. And for the aged she wanted quiet cor- 
ners close at hand. 

Open spaces such as she desired the public 
might, she thought, provide by voluntary con- 
tributions or, especially in the case of very large 
areas, such, for instance, as the Epping Forest, 
by voluntary contributions in part, in part by 
grants from local municipal authorities. All 
shared alike in the benefits of this spending, and 
public help was thus well justified; and in the 
acquisition of large areas that would be of serv- 
ice to large masses of Londoners she and those 
who worked with her frequently suggested this 
distribution of the burden of purchase. But 
though open spaces were so great a boon and 
almost a necessity, first of all came duty. The 
punctual payment of rent, the acceptance of the 
obligations of life, and cleanliness were the nec- 
essary beginnings of a better civilization. 

Thus out of the first houses and the sugges- 
tions that came to her in their management, all 
the rest followed. Very much, as I believe, from 
her original initiation city cemeteries became 
gardens, and large spaces—field and heath and 
parklike stretches of land—were secured to the 
public use, where thousands go now on a holi- 
day. In the same spirit she urged the preserva- 
tion of commons and pathways, and then the gift 
or purchase of places of natural beauty and 
houses of old and beautiful structure, to be held 
in trust lest the careless and crowding genera- 
tions of the future might forget and sacrifice to 
private gain or to the casual needs of the pass- 
ing day what should be kept for the general 
good forever. 

In this large and ample spirit She suggested 
her great scheme of a circle of open spaces all 
around London, sward and trees, where one 
could have the pleasure of walking on grass 
under the lights and shadows of leafage. Such 
a scheme at one time, she thought, the London 
County Council might have carried out. Akin 
to it was the scheme which she had very much 
at heart during the past year and more, the 
preservation of the banks of the Wandle, the 
beautiful stream which runs from Carshalton 
and Beddington to Merton and Mitcham and 
Wimbledon—the beautiful stream sullied and 
spoilt, of the higher waters of which Ruskin 
wrote in 1870 in the introduction of The Crown 
of Wild Olives: 

“No clearer or diviner waters ever sang with 
constant lips of the hand which ‘giveth rain from 
heaven’; no pasture ever lightened the spring- 
time with more passionate blossoming; no 
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sweeter homes ever hallowed the heart of the 
passer-by with their pride of peaceful gladness~ 
—fain hidden yet full confessed.” 

In these waters, he says, the foulness of street 
and house, heaps of dust and slime and broken 
shards of old metal and rags of putrid clothes 
had been thrown, and no one cared. ‘Half-a- 
dozen men with one day’s work could cleanse 
these pools and trim the flowers about their 
banks and make every breath of summer air 
above them rich with cool balm, and every glit- 
tering wave medicinal, as if it ran troubled only 
by angels from the porch of Bethesda. But that 
day’s work is never given, nor, I suppose, will 
. be; nor will any joy be possible to heart of man 
for evermore about these wells of English wa- 
fer,” i? 

But days of work have now been given, and 
change has already been made in the lower 
waters of the Wandle. Fields and frontages on 
this stream, in its course nearer to London, 
have, through the advocacy of Miss Hill and 
her friends, some been given, some purchased, 
so that the stream is giving to the large popula- 
tion which is now so close to its banks some- 
thing of the pleasure of earlier years—the pleas- 
ure of clean gliding water and green meadows 
and trees. There the children bathe and play, 
and what we call “the country” lies before all 
who may come to it for the joy “possible to the 
heart of man.” Perhaps there could be no bet- 
ter memorial of Octavia Hill than the res- 
titution of the Wandle, the Wandle running 
clear in open meadows from Carshalton down 
to Wimbledon. One day we remember last sum- 
mer when, with the map of the river before her, 
she explained to us as we sat under the trees 
what pieces of land were purchased or given, 
what was purchasable, what was first of all de- 
sired, and so on, with a childlike pleasure in 
every circumstance, as if, from having seen how 
people were enjoying the banks and fields al- 
ready open to them, she saw that a multitude 
would enjoy them in the future, sitting and wan- 
dering and playing there. 

Miss Hill’s method of caring for the dwellings 
of the poor—house and tenant together—has 
been widely adopted. She became the trusted 
rent-collector and adviser of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission in regard to their property in South 
London, and her system will be continued by the 
commission, who are placing its administration 
in the hands of those who were trained by her 
and worked under her there. The thought that 
her work would have this continuity and per- 
manence was a very great satisfaction and re- 
lief to her. In Edinburgh the municipality built 
dwellings and at first had them managed by lady 
collectors on Miss Hill’s lines. Then they re- 
verted to the collection of rents by the usual 
collectors. But the outcome was a triumph for 
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her method. So great was the confusion and 
the maltreatment of the property by the tenants 
that the lady collectors were invited to return 
to their work, the efficiency of which is now fully 
acknowledged. At the last Charity Organisation 
conference—that at Manchester—Mr. Nettle- 
fold, discussing the question of dwellings as 
a past member of the Birmingham Municipal 
Council, fully accepted and strongly advocated 
the view that the normal method of advance 
should be to consider tenant and tenement to- 
gether; not to make great and expensive clear- 
ances, but to require of owners certain definite 
and reasonable sanitary alterations and the pre- 
servation of the house in good and tenantable 
repair. This was the method now accepted in 
Birmingham, and it was justified on the score 
both of public health and of public economy. 
And to mention one other instance, a short time 
ago Miss Hill’s advice was asked in regard to 
some house property which had reverted to the 
owner at the end of a long lease. It had been 
terribly neglected and misused, but it had been 
substantially built. It was proposed to clear the 
site and build new dwellings, a costly and doubt- 
ful investment, especially in view of the less- 
ened value of much house property in London; 
and she advised what years before she herself 
had done in Marylebone. The property accord- 
ingly was repaired and made sanitary and “man- 
aged.” This proved to be the truer reform. 
No large new dwellings were erected to house 
new residents at higher rates, but the people on 
the spot stepped into the repaired and reorgan- 
ized buildings. 

The first Artisans’ Dwelling Act was very 
largely promoted by the Charity Organisation 
Society, in which she was an active worker and 
of which she has always been a whole-hearted 
supporter. That act first gave effective powers 
for dealing with congested areas of bad dwell- 
ings. Its principles have since been expanded 
and its methods simplified. It placed a new and, 
as it turned out, a costly instrument in the hands 
of the local authority, and it has been widely ap- 
plied. Clearance of itself must to some extent 
be a benefit. It always at least necessitates the 
break-up of old courts and the broadening and 
realignment of streets. Then follows usually the 
building of large high dwellings which supersede 
the small houses of an older date. But this pro- 
cess, it is found, does not supply the needs of 
the local people. They disperse while the clear- 
ances are made and the new buildings erected. 
A new population gathers to tenant the new 
dwellings and take advantage of the improve- 
ments. Miss Hill saw this process of large and 
indiscriminate clearance goon with very much 


regret. She was always for more constant, con- 
tinuous, and less wholesale and compulsory 
changes. Her recognition of the unity of the 
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life of the house and the tenant drew her to 
other methods. But that was not the only ques- 
tion. An immense advance in the housing of 
the poorer classes in London had been made by 
the industrial building societies or companies, 
which had been able to raise and use a consider- 
able capital for the purpose. They bought their 
land and built their dwellings in the open mar- 
ket as ordinary traders. Similarly private per- 
sons with a fair prospect of a normal return for 
their money bought bad houses and repaired 
them and managed them on her lines. The ad- 
vent of the municipality in the field greatly al- 
tered these conditions. They cleared and built 
at the cost of the rates. The charges for the 
land were written down to an estimated cost at 
artizans’ dwelling values, and the rigid condi- 
tions of the market and the strict requirements 
of a management that would produce a profit on 
the total outlay were set’ aside. With such a 
policy no independent agency could compete. The 
companies ceased to raise capital and to extend, 
and private individuals found investment on the 
terms of improvement less and less profitable, 
and eventually practically unproductive. Statu- 
tory action had brought with it an unforeseen 
reaction, as often happens. The use of the pub- 
lic rates as capital had stopped the use of that 
large and easily available capital which lay in 
the hands of the vast body of private individuals. 
Orderly, businesslike progress, in which the 
greatest number of people would have had a di- 
rect and abiding personal interest, was checked. 
One chief condition of Miss Hill’s method was 
overlooked and lost, personal interest and man- 
agement joined to an adherence to the rules of 
private business. One wonders what might have 
happened if the County Council had understood 
Miss Hill’s policy and slowly and persistently 
promoted it. How much higher would have been 
the civilization of London now, how much fewer 
would have been its lofty dwellings, how much 
fewer would have been its black spots? It was, 
so it seems to me, a great chance in great meas- 
ure lost, a great failure in insight and intelli- 
gence on the part of our public authorities. The 
results we see in the London of today. 

In this way, then, the position has developed 
in regard to the dwellings of the poor. The 
wisdom of Miss Hill’s policy has been proved 
over and over again. And recently those who 
followed her, with the help of herself and her 
friends, have been applying her plans in certain 
bad districts with marked results. Some have 
taken houses in deteriorating and retrograde 
areas, and are thus raising the level of life and 
its obligations in them; and no sooner is the 
business once undertaken than, as she found in 
Marylebone, one task leads to another, the pro- 
vision of open spaces, the stoppage of the illegal 
use of public-houses, the purgation, if it be pos- 
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sible, of the “furnished rooms,” the starting of 
homely clubs—all the tasks indeed by the fulfil- 
ment of which the upward movement to self- 
restraint and civilization may make its way. And 
so we would go on, as she would have done, to 
strengthen the best elements in the area, en- 
force and help forward the best local opinion, 
give the good and respectable the best chance of 
asserting themselves, and so sift out, if it may 
be, the dirt and the vice and the pollution, and 
give good soil and opportunity for the stronger 
life and its influences to grow and to spread out. 

Miss Hill had the ability, as was once said of 
her, of a first-rate man of business. She had 
the management of large properties and many 
banking accounts. Her knowledge of rates and 
rate collection and the variations of local ad- 
ministration in that department was surprisingly 
wide and exact.. She was very thoughtful and 
considerate, and, as I have said, direct in her 
methods. She learnt the facts for herself, and 
aided by a strong memory and much knowledge 
of the human nature with which in her life she 
had been so constantly dealing, her rightness of 
judgment and her power of leadership were ex- 
traordinary, talents very finely perfected and 
very nobly applied. She lived a very active life, 
but she lived very quietly. She wrote for the 
Charity Organisation Society a charming occa- 
sional paper on the management of the homes 
of the poor; and I think that her description of 
the superintending lady collector might almost 
apply to herself. 

“One needs,” she said, “a certain quiet tem- 
per suitable for one whose duty is management. | 
: The manager should be always thinking 
what will make the house and people better and 
yet be quite indifferent to mere popularity. She 
must be ready to do stern things, because she sees 
beyond them to the blessings they will bring. 

“In fact, whatever would make a lady a wise 
head of a house will help to make her a wise 
head of houses. : 

“It is on this wise government by one lady as 
head that all the work depends.” 

Her sympathy was a deep, not a superficial, 
sympathy. The still waters ran deep. But how 
intense was her feeling, her words now and then 
would vibrate and flash to you, as once when 
she was reading a paper and referred to the 
maxim of the Charity Organisation Society that 
the poor should be thoroughly helped. “A very 
difficult business,” so began the phrase, from 
which an intensity of meaning seemed to pass 
out; “a very difficult business which calls for all 
the best powers of heart and soul and head.” 
Such to her was the obligation of social service 
in charity organization. All her qualities, in- 
deed, and all her endeavors, were lit up, so it 
always seemed to me, by her splendid faith in 
goodness and courage. 
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THE TREND OF THINGS 


LEADERS IN THE MONTH’S MAGAZINES 


THROUGH THE WINDOWS oF Drstiny: How I VISUAL- 
IzmD My Lirmn Work. By Kate Barnard. Good 
Housekeeping. Wasily the most important article 
of the month in the social field. An inspired and 
simple story by a woman who, as commissioner of 
charities in Oklahoma, has proven herself a force 
for moral and material betterment in the West. 


THp DRAMA OF WAGES. By Mary Field. American 
Magazine. A series of pictures from real life, show- 
ing, among other things, what an increase in wages 
means in the satisfaction of individual ideals, great 
or small, and what the lower levels of wages mean 
in individual degradation. 


CLIMBING OuT THROUGH Music. By Constance D. Leupp. 
Outlook. How the Music School Settlement of New 
York has set itself the task of bringing back to the 
people the gift given by “King Admetus’ shepherd,” 
but long since stolen by the “kings of the earth.” 


You AND GRADB CROSSINGS. By Edward Lyell Fox. 
Pearson’s. Puts the blame for the fact that ‘‘be- 
cause an inconceivable number of railroads cross a 
grade in this country, there is Death,” on the 
apathy of a public that does not bolster up the 
hands of state and interstate railroad commissions 
in making regulations that would cut the railroad 
accident rate one-fifth. 


INDUSTRIAL War. By Hugh H. Lusk. Forum. The 
remedy for this civil warfare is, thinks this former 
New Zealand legislator, not the minimum wage, but 
labor co-partnership by law, a remedy much dis- 
cussed in England, but appearing now for the first 
time in an American periodical. 


THR NwARLY TRU StTorY or Litttn Jon. By H. J. 
Smith. Metropolitan. A delightful piece of propa- 
ganda for manual training, especially that form of 
manual training installed in the Gary schools by a 
“srim-mouthed young man named William A. Wirt,” 
whose appearance belied his nature as, in the literal 
sense, a “pedagogue.” 


THe Barttp Linp or Lasor. By Samuel P. Orth. 
World’s Work. How lines are drawn in warfare 
which is fought at the public’s expense. Later 
articles promise to show, not how the conflict can 
be ended, for this the writer deems impossible, but how 
the public can umpire the game and in self-protec- 
tion impose fines and penalties on those who break 
the rules it lays down. 


LLOyD-GnorGn’s ENGLAND. By Clarence Poe. World’s 
Work. Not only plans and principles, but some re- 
sults of social legislation in England, vividly told. 


Sanitary AUTHORITIPS AND THE INSURANCE Act. By 
B. G. Bannington. Westminster Review (October). 
The medical provisions of the British Act, which are 
designed to “render disease less dangerous, health 
more perfect, life more vigorous and death more 
remote.,”’ 


Is THp Necro Havine A Farr CHANCE? By Booker T. 
Washington. Century. Weighing unequal laws and 
justice by no means impartial against greater 
economic opportunity, Mr. Washington holds that 
the Negro is better off in America than in other 
countries; and in the South, where there is a “job 
looking for each man,” than in the North, where 
two or three men are after each job. 


America.” 
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“ E know,” says Kate Barnard in Good 

Housekeeping, “that the present treat- 
ment of the criminal problem is a failure from 
its conception, and will continue to be. It is 
as if we had about us a noisome marsh, bub- 
bling up from the bottom with all manner of 
foul miasma and spreading contagion through- 
out the land. But we make no attempt to drain 
the marsh; we are content with trying to skim 
off the bubbles and scum as they rapidly rise to 


the surface.” 
KOO Ok 


THE essentially weak feature of a court, or 

a commission, of arbitration,” argues Mr. 
Lusk, writing on Industrial War in the Forum, 
“must always be that it is a tribunal of opinion. 
If its members belong to one part of the com- 
munity they will necessarily, and with perfect 
sincerity, lean to the opinions of the class to 
which they belong; and all experience has shown 
that the class of a majority of the court or com- 
mission will not be that of the workers. 

“Tt is very likely that the idea of an arbitra- 
tion court for the settlement of industrial dis- 
putes in England has been imported from New 
Zealand or Australia, where the idea has been 
tried for some time. If this is the case, it would 
seem to show that the experience of that part of 
the world has been misunderstood. In New 
Zealand, it is true, the system of arbitration by 
a court, which is so far compulsory that it ap- 
plies to all unions, whether of workers or em- 
ployers, that have voluntarily accepted it by reg- 
istration under the statute, has been in force for 
more than sixteen years, with excellent results. 
In Australia, on the other hand, where the law 
was made compulsory in its ‘application to all 
industrial bodies, without reference to their ac- 
ceptance of its provisions, it has been at least 
comparatively a failure. Strikes and lock-outs 
have been forbidden in Australia for the last 
ten years under severe pains and penalties, and 
yet there have been serious strikes, especially of 
coal miners, every two or three years. The rea- 
son given in each case for the defiance of the 
law has been the want of confidence of the 
workers in the impartiality of the court. How 
far this has been warranted may be questioned; 
the fact that it exists is certain, and has proved 
fatal to the system, as an adequate cure for the 
evil. The experience of Australia would cer- 
tainly be repeated on a larger and if possible 
a more dangerous scale, either in England or 
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HE Music School Settlement has its own 

plan to bring about universal disarma- 

ment. So writes Constance D. Leupp ‘in the 
Outlook: 


As you watch and listen, you find that you 
are growing strangely excited and moved— 
moved as you have never been by the mas- 
terly touch of professional talent. It is not 
merely because these young people play 
classical music with such astonishing ability 
and appreciation; their poise and their re- 
sponse to the masterpiece they are interpret- 
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ing sits oddly with their manifestly normal 
youth. But the significance of Sunday morn- 
ings at the Music School Settlement goes far 
beyond that. Your imagination is caught 
and held captive as you begin to notice the 
individual performers and the national traits 
they display, for a dozen races have contrib- 
uted to the able group before you; here, if 
anywhere, is the love-feast of the nations of 
the world. j 

You note with pride that the girl Con- 
certmeister is unmistakably an American. 
Behind her sits a blue-eyed, flaxen-haired 
boy from the plains of Saxony; there are 
two Russian ’cellists, a boy and a girl, while 
among the second violins is a Pole, next an 
Austrian, then an Italian and a Bohemian. 
Whatever may prevail outside, no race an- 


tagonism finds its way into the school. 
ae ae 
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soap!” interpreted the daughter with a 
hard, bitter laugh. “She says folks must 
wash themselves with money. That it ain't 
brooms you sweep with, it’s money. That's 
no joke!” : 

The ancient Mrs. Torsetti ended the tirade 
with a snivel and wiped her eyes and nose on 
her skirt and the soup spoon. 

“Tord! Come! Don’t-stay here!’ Mrs. 
Petroni rushed to the door. “It makes me 
sick, it does, and yet what you going to do 
with no money!” arte 

Outside on the street she rattled on, her 
dark eyes ablaze with indignant passion. 
“They say that Italian girls are goin’ to the 
bad in America! Do you wonder! In Italy 
girls and fellers marry when they're young. 
In this here country, a feller’s got to wait 
till his wages is good and steady. And 
what’s a girl goin’ to do meantime? Set 
in a punk house like that without pleasures, 


| ex the contrast of two related families Mary 

Field, in the American Magazine, portrays 
what a few dollars more*or less mean. Of a 
young Italian woman she asks: 


or marry someone your father says and get 
a lot of kids like I done to get out of it! 
American streets is better’n Italian houses, 
believe me!” . 


“And what did you do with the three- 
dollar raise?” 

“Well, sir, I chucked them three dollars 
extra in the bank! Ain’t I seen how sick- 
ness comes on, and how mens is laid off, and 
how you starve and worry! I’m used to 
livin’ on twelve dollars in four little rooms, 
but say, I ain’t used to no bank account!” 

It was not alone for herself that Mrs. Pe- 
troni spoke but for large numbers of her 
people who, like herself, had just come out 
of great tribulation. In the first months and 
even years of a higher wage, excessive, nig- 
gardly thrift often makes inroads into real 
economy, and a foreshortened vision dis- 
torts future value. 

“What does your father get?” 

“Say, he’s a-cheap skate for fair! Don’t 
get but eight, nine dollars a week. You 
can’t raise your American kids on that! 
Come over to ma’s, across the street.” 

“Ma” was home, stirring a macaroni soup. 
Wages! There was the whole story in con- 
trast! In place of the bareness and order 
of Mrs. Petroni’s was the filth, the ac- 
cumulation, the chaos of Mrs. Torsetti’s. A 


smell, thick, indescribable, drenched the 
place. A litter of children swarmed over the 
floor. 


“Oh, for the land’s sake, mother,” scolded 
the daughter, “get something decent to eat!” 
Then turning to me: “They raises Italian 
kids on macaroni and sour wine. I have 
meat and milk. It’s healthier! Saves on 
the doctor!” 

Mrs. Petroni, with the privilege of a mar- 
ried daughter, scolded on. “For Heaven’s 
sake, ma, why don’t you wash yourself up! 
You look fierce! And the kids! My God!” 

Mrs. Torsetti, who had remained silent, 
stirring her soup like an uncanny old witch, 
suddenly burst into a volcano of language. 
“She says how she can keep clean without 
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BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, in the Cen- 
tury, finds a black republic in some respects 


more civilized than a white. To quote: 


In the island of Jamaica there are about 
15,000 white people and 600,000 black peo- 
ple, but of the “race problem,” in regard to 
which there is much agitation in this coun- 
try, one hears almost nothing there. Jamaica 
has neither mobs, race riots, lynchings, nor 
burnings, such as disgrace our ctvilization. 
In that country there is likewise no bitter- 
ness between white man and black man. One 
reason for this is that the laws are con- 
ceived and executed with exact and absolute 
justice, without regard to race or color. 

Reduced to its lowest terms, the fact is 
that a large part of our racial troubles in 
the United States grow out of some at- 
tempt to pass and execute a law that will 
make and keep one man superior to an- 
other, whether he is intrinsically superior 
or not. No greater harm can be done to 
any group of people than to let them feel 
that a statutory enactment can keep them 


superior to anybody else. 
aia eum 


N the Metropolitan H. J. Smith tells the “nearly 

true story” of Little Joe’s first year in school. 

It is the story of the vocational training system 

at Gary which bids fair to give that town a 

greater claim on public recognition than the 

steel mills or the drama of its growth. By the 
end of six months Mr. Smith records that: 


J. Negoski, Jr., stood nil in reading, next 
to nil in arithmetic, but one hundred per 
cent plus in manual training. He had made 
three boxes and begun a chair. A few 
months more, and Joe’s chairs were pro- 
nounced perfect. In all else, as regretfully 
recorded, he lagged; and yet they could see 
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that, bit by 
DitjeaSmm hits 
sleverp-in-g 
mind awak- 
ened in the 
warmth of 
something it 
liked, it ab- 
sorbed other 
things, too. 
Clear enough 
thatweet torn 
the view- 
DOM Niteae Os 
Gary educa- 
tion, Little 
Joe would 
come out an 
educated boy. 
seh gatas 19S 
there would 
be one thing 
he could do 
supremely 
well; while 
as to- the 
other things, 
he would 
have enough 
of them to 
get along 
Vea qmlolge alia 
fine, he 
would be as 
good as any 
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BY BERTON. BRALEY 


{have broken my hands on your granite, 
T have broken my strength on your steel; 
I have sweated through years for your pleasure, 
I haye worked like a slave for your weal, 
And: what is the wage you have paid me? 
You masters and driyers of men-~ 
ough so [ come in my hunger 
To. beg for more labor again! 


I have gwen my manhood to serye you, 
T have given my gladness and youth; 

You have used me, and spent me, and crushed me, 
And thrown me aside without ruth; 

You have shut my eyes off from the cunlight, 
My-lungs from the untainted air, 

You have housed me in horrible places 
Surrounded by squalor and care. 


Thave built you the world in its beauty, 
Thave brought you the glory and spoil, 
You have blighted my sons and my daughters, 
You have scourged me again to my toil, 
Yet I suffer it all in my patience 
For somehow I dimly have known 
That some day the Worker will conquer 
In a world that was meant for his. own! 


Painted by Charles A. Winter for the Coming Nation. 
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Cy ou your- 

self,” says 
Pearson’s in sum- 
Mai ZitOmgy egies 
Fox’s article on 
grade crossings, 
“you yourself are 
responsible for 
the grade cross- 
ings which need- 
lessly kill one 
thousand people 
a year and en- 
danger your own 
life every time 
you cross a rail- 
road track. You 
are responsible. 
More than 20 
per cent of rail- 
road accidents 
are due to grade 
crossings. You 
are responsible. 
Engineers can 
plan safe cross- 
img s before 
tracks are laid. 
They do not do it 
because it would 
cost money to do 
it. —. Dhey will 
not do it until 
public opinion 
makes them do it. 
Harmful condi- 


folks, and maybe better. 

Gradually a great change came over Little 
Joe. At home he was no longer under his 
mother’s feet or on his father’s nerves. A 
placid light came into his eyes. Big Joe 
mentioned this to Mama, and noticed too the 
way the boy’s body was filling out. Some- 
times of an evening Steven, whose nature 
was jovial and uncreative, would find Little 
Joe drawing on paper. One night after Joe 
had gone to bed Steven gathered up the 
paper and saw a queer combination of lines, 
not unlike a rough design for a school desk. 


N successive evenings during the political 
campaign THe Survey was cited before 


tions exist only because of public thoughtless- 
ness. Most railroad commissions have no au- 
thority in the matter of grade crossings. Here’s 
why: ‘The matter of grade crossings has never 
been discussed in any way to attract public at- 
tention,’ ” 


THE WOMEN OF THE SHAWLS 
SHAEMAS O’SHEEL in the Forum 

By my windows, which look out 
On a polite and pleasant street, 
There often pass 
Women of the dingy quarter down the hill; 
Creatures of primary faith and primitive doubt, 
Brief love and narrow faith and small deceit, 
Brief sleep, long toil, a roof, a rag, and meat, 
Patience beneath unrealized defeat,— 


great audiences as non-partisan evidence. At 
one meeting the presidential candidate on one na- 
tional ticket was the speaker—Theodore Roose- 
velt, and at the next the vice-presidential can- 
didate on another—Governor Thomas R. Mar- 


shall. 


B OYS’ LIFE has been purchased by the Boy 

Scouts of America and has become their 
national organ under the name of the Boy Scouts’ 
Magazine. Among the contributing editors are 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Daniel Carter Beard, 


To leave much scope for will. 


Mortgaged too deep to Fate, alas! 


And they are slow and large and ponderous, 
And are not beautiful as all women should be, 
And under Life’s incessant mockery 


That by which woman chiefly is beauteous, 
Wonder and sweet illusion has quite gone. 
And like a burdened river they move on, 


As Fate directs, until 


Gifford Pinchot and Theodore Roosevelt—all And so 


scouts. The address is the headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Death’s forward symbol, Life’s 


Fate bids them be quite still— 
I fancy they are placid when they go. 


With no complaint, no choice, no change, no thrill,. 
Brown clods with so much muscle, so much nerve, 
A womb and two breasts each, who still must serve 


They pass, each folded in a sullen shawl, 
ironic pall. 
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DIVISION OF A 
FAMILY INCOME 
OF $900 TO 
$1,000 


The Ladies’ Home 
Journal thus graphi- 
cally represents Prof. 
Rk. C. Chapin’s di- 
vision of a family 
income of $900 to 
$1,000. The percent- 
ages are: food 44.7; 
rent 19; clothing 
14.6; sundries 9.9; 
- fuel and light 5.1; 
insurance 2.6; doc- 
tor 2.6; carfare 1.5. 


POSTAGE & 
STATIONERY 
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THE Buffalo Express publishes the. following 
protest of a lodge of the International As- 

sociation of Machinists against the proposed es- 

tablishment of an army post in Buffalo: 


Whereas, The establishment of an army 
post in this city has a tendency to es- 
tablish murderous ideals in the breasts of 
our children and expose hundreds of our 
girls annually to be sacrificed to the lust of 
the soldiery, and 

Whereas, The establishment of an army 
post will be used against the working class 
by arrogant and bullying employers when- 
ever a body of workmen or women seek to 
secure from organized capital that which 
justly belongs to them. Be it therefore 

Resolved, That we protest vigorously 
against the estalishment of such post in 
order that the higher ideals in life may be 
promoted. 


The Express believes that these resolutions 
are not consistent with true Americanism, 
ae 
THE Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, organized last spring with H. A. 
Wheeler of Chicago as president, has begun the 
publication of an official organ, the Nation’s 
Business, This periodical, one aim of which is to 
secure publicity for the work of the chamber and 
which is distributed free to newspapers, is “in- 
tended to furnish a survey of the constructive 


progress of the nation along lines of agriculture, 
mining, manufacture, transportation, distribution 
and finance. It will be devoted to the news of 
progress and organized promotion, and will in- 
clude statistical statements of development and 
cover the bureaus of the government depart- 
ments that are related to business and commer- 
cial activities at-home and abroad. 

The “nation’s business,” according to an edi- 
torial in the first issue of this publication, is 
“summed up in three productive lines—agricul- 
ture, mining and manufacturing; in three dis- 
tributive lines—transportation, distribution and 
finance, and in various activities dependent upon 
production and distribution—education, the pro- 
fessions, governmental life, altruistic service and 
the like. 

“The nation’s business is to believe that all 
who render service are entitled to reward, and 
to implant the element of hope and courage in 
every human being who, in his place, is doing his 
duty well.” 
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THE DIFFERENCE 


Street Car Driver—Me and that off horse has 
been working for the company for twelve years 
now. 

Passenger—That so? The company must think 
a great deal of you both. 

Street Car Driver—Wall, I dunno; last week 
the two of us was taken sick, and they got a 
doctor for the horse and docked me. Gid-up 
there, now, Betsey—New Vork Tribune. 
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PERSONALS 


Near the close of the year 1912 it was dis- 
covered for the first time why kitchen sinks are 
built so low that all women who wash dishes 
must suffer three backaches a day and nag their 
husbands to try boarding. The remedy was sim- 
ple—raise the sinks. But the reason why sinks 
are low was tucked obscurely away in the minds 
of male persons who do not wash dishes. It all 
came out, and the reform movement for length- 
ening sink legs was successfully launched, as a 
result of the housing reform movement. 

It was this way. 

The housing reform movement gathered mo- 
mentum and published reports and accomplished 
great things for some twenty years, under the 
direction of men and of women who had help 
in their kitchens. By that time, 1912, it had 
hooked on fire escapes, prescribed cubic air 
space and attended to all the structural and 
scientific points of tenement houses, so that the 
men who had started it no longer made inspec- 
tions (only speeches) and turned over the field 
work to.women. The women, one in particular, 
Madge D. Headley, looked on a tenement with 
the eyes of a woman, and saw it as a possible 
home. Miss Headley saw that the sink of the 
model tenement in the twentieth century is as 
low as the ancestral sink of the nineteenth, over 
which she had leaned and ached. The tenement 
women confessed that their backs ached in spite 
of the cubic air space. The 30 per cent of un- 
occupied lot area gave no relief. Even the bath- 
tub did not help, for that was lower still. Evi- 
dently the housing reform movement had slip- 
ped on this little detail. : 

So Miss Headley, who was in particular pur- 
suit of plumbing anyway, went to a manufac- 
turer of sinks. 

“Why are sinks made so low that they give 
women backaches three times a day?” she ask- 
ed him. 

“Sinks are the same height they always have 
been,” said he, just like that. 

“But why have they always been the same 
height ?” 

“T’m blessed if I know,” he confessed, though 
he had been making them just that height since 
before Miss Headley was born. 

Thereupon he set out to find the reason, and 
was a long time about it. Traced back to its 
beginning, the length of sink legs appears to 
have been set for a good reason and continued 
for none. All porcelain and metal sinks, he found, 
are the same height and have been since iron 
sink No. 1 was made. And No. 1 was the same 
height as the wooden sinks it succeeded. There 
the trail ended, but finally the sink man figured 
it out. 

The wooden sink was built in the days when 
dishwashing and such tasks were done in wood- 
en tubs and buckets with high sides, so that a 
low sink was comfortable to work over. More- 
over, it was before the time of running water, 
the tubs and buckets were heavy, and the lower 
the sink the less the lift. When faucets and 
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shallow vessels came in, the sink still scrooched 
down by the floor. No sink maker ever had to 
use one, so there it stayed, though if he hag 
ever thought about it he would have seen that 
the basins in which he washed his hands at his 
club and in his own bathroom were just as 
uncomfortably low, so that. he had to bend over 
and splash water on his cuffs. 

By the time he had figured all this out, the 
sink man was so interested that he designed a 
new sink, a sort of sink on stilts or a daddy- 
long-legs of a sink, and in no time at all now it 
will be on the market for the use and easement 
of women. 

All of which is to the everlasting credit of 
Miss Headley. 

er a Kee 
ae RTE 


“There isn’t a soul to whom I would go with 
more confidence if I were in trouble, or sorrow, 
or sin, than I would to Dr. Knight.” 

These words are from an old letter written in 
1891 by an elderly lady who had had a full 
measure of life’s sadness. In the twenty-one 
year’s since then, those who knew Dr. Knight 
best have felt that confidence ever deepening, 
and when he suddenly died the other day, hun- 
dreds felt that one upon whom they had been 
leaning heavily had been wrenched from them. 

Not only was this true of the poor unfortu- 
nates of the school for the feeble-minded of 
which he, and his distinguished father before 
him, had been the wise and efficient head, but 
his townspeople, his fellow members of the Con- 
necticut legislature, the men of the state who 
were about to send him to Congress, the alumni 
of his beloved Yale, and the countless friends 
who recognized his sterling trustworthiness in 
every direction, felt that a prop was gone. 

When Dr. Knight was the head of the school 
fot the feeble-minded in Minnesota, he was the 
youngest superintendent of a state institution in 
the country. On returning to his native state, 
his common sense, trained intelligence, warm 
sympathy and immense capacity for painstaking 
labor, were applied successively to a series of 
worthy tasks—from tapping the springs to give 
a water supply to his village to providing suit- 
able homes for the tuberculous of the state. A 
personal habit—that of silence—rendered his 
judgment on practical matters, always worth 
seeking, of still greater impressiveness because 
of the few words used to express it. Indeed, the 
only criticism ever made of him in the writer’s 
hearing was that he was too slow to voice the 
interest and sympathy he felt, too expectant that 
his hearers would understand his almost brusque 
expressions. 

It is delightful to see one so honored by his 
own townsfolk as was Dr. Knight. Though Dr. 
Knight wasa Protestant of Protestants,the neigh- 
boring Roman Catholic priest read the prayers 
for the dead for his congregation when he heard 
that the good doctor was gone. With a voice 
choking with emotion he assured them that Dr. 
Knight needed no special preparation for death 
for his whole life had been a preparation. And 
when the doctor in his last sleep was driven 
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through the maple shadowed streets to the quiet 
cemetery it was not alone the public school 
children who were gathered to do him honor, 
but the little children of the convent school 
stood silently with folded hands clasping a few 
flowers as the slow procession passed. That 
would have meant more to him than that the 
governor of the state and a delegation of emin- 
ent citizens should have traveled many miles to 
pay him the last tribute of respect. 
IsaBEL C, BARROWS. 
eR te 

Dr. John S. Fulton, secretary-general of the 
International Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, insists that the ideas worked out by .Mr. 
Brenner for the medal, described in THE Sur- 
vEY of October 5, were wholly the sculptor’s. 
“Except that his conversation with me may have 
stimulated Mr. Brenner’s imagination,” says Dr. 
Fulton, “I contributed nothing to the form in 
which the idea ultimately appeared.” 

Pee as 

“Bill Haywood” to the workers at Lawrence, the 
“unspeakable Haywood” to American industries, 
is the subject of some remarkably strong verses 
in the International Socialist Review, by Tom 
Flynn, a worker himself, whose first poem this is. 
The verses are in answer to a casual expression 
of wonder as to where Haywood got this “clear 
and ready speech.” Was it down in the depths 
of the dripping mines (the verses run), where 
the straining timbers screech: 


Or was it the roar of the fire-hung blast 
As it tore men’s lives away, 
That taught you to think what a man should 
think, 
And say what a man should say? 


Or maybe the yawn of the open shaft, 
Pit black as the mouth of hell, 

That helped to give you the ready speech 
They say you can use so well, 


For you are only a miner, Bill, 
Did you not dig out the ore? 

So what should you know of the grace of speech 
High-sounding, and rhythmic lore? 


Mayhap it came in the hammer’s clank, 
Or the crunch of the cutting drill, 

Or the crushing crash of the falling rocks 
That ever lurk to kill. 


x Ok Ok 


Lillian M. Hoag has been appointed executive 
secretary of the newly organized Ithaca (N. Y.) 
Associated Charities of which T. W. Summers, 
general manager of the Ithaca Electric Light 
and Power Company, is president. Miss Hoag, 
originally an Ithaca woman, has spent ten years 
in settlement work in New York. 

* ok Ox 

Howell Wright, who has recently been made 
superintendent of the Cleveland Associated 
Charities, was from 1907 to 1909 special agent 
for the Massachusetts Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Children. During the next 
two years he was agent of the same society, and 
in 1911 became general secretary of the Civic 
Association at Norwood, Mass. 
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MR. GEORGE’S REASONS 
To THE EprTor: 

Since some of the readers of THE SurvEY who 
are not familiar with the situation may have 
thought it strange that William R, George, 
founder of the George Junior Republic at Free- 
ville, N. Y., should have decided to reside else- 
where than at the Republic, I should like to 
state his reasons for this decision. Mr. George 
has not been officially connected with the repub- 
lic at Freeville since 1908, when the National 
Association of Junior Republics was organized 
with Mr. George as national director of all the 


republics, of which there are now eight in six 


different states. Mr. George, naturally, could 
not continue an official connection with any one— 
republic, any more than a federal official could 
at the same time hold a state office. It was Mr. 
George’s intention to make the Freeville Repub- 
lic the national headquarters of the Junior Re- 
public. movement, but time proved this plan to be 
inexpedient for the following reasons: ; 

First, so long as Mr. George retained his resi- 
dence at the Freeville Republic, people unfamiliar 
with the situation persistently affirmed that .the 
success of the republic was due to Mr. George’s 
personality rather than the principles underlying 
self-government and self-support. Mr. George 
desires to prove beyond the possibility of con- 
tradiction that a Junior Republic rests’ upon 
principles of immutable right, the successful 
working out of which is not dependent upon any 
one person. 

In the second place, while Mr. George is on the 
grounds, helpers and citizens constantly turn to 
him for advice and counsel on all manner of 
matters, which he cannot well withhold, but 
which from time to time places him in the em- 
barrassing position of appearing to thwart by in- 
direction, the wishes of those locally in authority. 
This, as readily can be seen, is unfair both ‘to 
Mr. George and to the local management. 

Finally, the rapidly increasing national work, 
which contemplates ultimately the establishment 
of at least one Junior Republic in every state of 
the Union, makes it imperative that Mr. George 
should be free from the annoyance of having 
petty local matters continually brought to his 
attention, and thereby be enabled to give his 
entire time and energy to the larger problems 
of the national movement. In an unauthorized 
publication in the daily press the charges 
brought against Mr. George’s character years 
ago and at that time proved to be absolutely un- 
founded and incredible were mentioned. The 
fact of mentioning these charges in connection 
with Mr. George’s proposed intention to remove 
his home from the republic at Freeville naturally 
gave the implication that they were in some way 
connected with his proposed step. Absolutely 
no such connection exists and this base impli- 
cation is grossly unfair to Mr. George, to his 
associates and to the cause of which he is the 
leader. 


1912 


With Mr. George freed from the local cares 
which are forced upon him under present con- 
ditions, it is expected that the national work 
will forge ahead faster than heretofore. 


Lyman BEECHER STOWE. 
[Secretary, National Association of Junior Republics:] 


New Yor 


STEERAGE: OUT-BOUND 
To THE EDITOR: 


Returning to the United States this summer 
on the French Line I took the opportunity of 
looking over the steerage conditions. I can thor- 
oughly bear out what Dr. von Borosini has said 
concerning the conditions there.” The quarters 
devoted to the immigrants were in the after part 
of the ship well below the surface of the ocean 
and had absolutely no ventilation either through 
port holes or through ventilators. 

There were three large rooms where I should 
‘say, roughly, there were from fifty to seventy- 
five beds (so-called) in each. The rooms were 
used indiscriminately by men and by women. 
The beds (so-called) were merely strips of can- 
vas slung between iron posts. A pair of dirty 
blankets were the only other articles of bed 
clothing. The rooms were dirty and there was 
a rough bench along one side of each of them 
which was used for eating purposes. As to the 
quality and quantity of food I am not informed. 
The toilets were in a most disgusting condition. 

EE PRATT; 


New York. 


THE BOSTON RAILWAY STRIKE 
To THE EDIToR: 


In THe Survey of August 31 is an article 
which deals with the recent strike on the Boston 
Elevated Railway system was that men had been 
strike is concerned, it gives the labor union view 
of the matter so exclusively that though I have 
no interest in the railway company, I feel im- 
pelled as a matter of fair play to make some com- 
- ments. 

In the first place, the question arises—was the 
strike justifiable, carrying with it as it did such 
an interference with public safety and public 
convenience? The road was giving good service 
and it was conceded that conditions and pay were 
good. Whatever causes of complaint there were 
could not have been of importance as a large 
number of employes were satisfied and disap- 
proved of the strike and remained loyal to the 
company. The strike was to get a share in the 
control of the road and to compel unwilling 
men to join the union. It was accompanied 
by numerous acts of violence, to none of which 
the article alludes. The strikers inflicted much 
injury on innocent persons. The company found 
men willing to work and had restored its service 
to almost normal conditions when the labor 
leaders who had hitherto ignored the Board of 
Conciliation, finding themselves in danger of 
defeat, appealed to the governor and district- 


1See THp Survny, April 27, 1912, pages 166 and 171. 
2See A New Engine for Conciliation, THm Survny, Au- 
gust 31, 1912: 
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attorney to assist them. This is an election per- 
iod, and they found the two rival candidates most 
sympathetic. The district attorney wrote in a 
letter of “the intolerable conditions of the road.” 
If there was anything intolerable, it must have 
been occasioned by the strikers. The Board of 
Conciliation was brought forward. Its decision 
in favor of the strikers was received by the pub- 
lic with great surprise, a surprise that deepened 
into amazement when the district attorney ad- 
vocated dismissing practically all the charges 
against the men whom the courts had held for 
acts of violence. Added to this, the Board of 
Conciliation decided that all strikers should be 
put back in their old positions and often over 
the heads of the loyal men who had stood by 
the company at the risk of their lives. The 
charge by the counsel for the union that officials 
of the company had been guilty of conspiracy to 
induce vicious characters to come to the city and 
of conspiring to incite riots is too absurd to 
have been put forward save as a lawyer’s bluff. 
No one who knows anything of the character 
of the president and directors of the elevated 
road would believe it for a moment. 

The article speaks of the public being on the 
side of the strikers. I believe the public thought 
the railway company within its rights. Those 
persons with whom I have come in contact think 
it has been unjustly treated and I have heard 
of nothing but sympathy for the loyal men who 
have been ignored and forced to join the union. 
One thing more: The railway company is held 
responsible for the safety of the public. That 
being the case, it should have the power of en- 
forcing discipline. Why should it be compelled 
to share its authority with an organization which 
claims the right to interfere with this discipline, 
vet evades all responsibility for results? 


Boston. Francis P. SpraGueE. 


To THE EprTor: 


The grievance of the strikers on the Boston 
Elevated Railway system was that men had been 
discharged for joining a union. The contention 
of the men was not for recognition of the union 
(though incidentally that was won) but for the 
right to belong to a union. To laboring men 
this right is vital and fundamental. It may seem 
trivial to Mr. Sprague, but it is essential to right 
living and well-ordered freedom. It is to be re- 
eretted that Mr. Sprague impugns the motives 
of the governor, the mayor and the prosecuting 
attorney, but as they are politicians they must 
have acted, conscientiously or otherwise, in re- 
sponse to public opinion. If, as Mr. Sprague 
says, they were “most sympathetic, ” this would 
contradict that part of Mr. Sprague’s criticism 
which claims that public thought was with the 
railway company. The Massachusetts Board of 
Conciliation and Arbitration has never before, 
I think, been charged with being biased in favor 
of strikers. 


Henry STERLING. 
[The Homestead Commission. ] 


Boston. 
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EUGENICS AND FATHERHOOD 


To THE EDITOR: 


I cannot understand why any man prefers to 
be the son of a healthy criminal, rather than to 
be the son of a consumptive bishop." Why should 
a depraved brain and heart be preferred to a de- 
praved lung and circulation? We at least know 
that tuberculosis is caused by a parasite that 
science is learning to control; as yet science is 
in the dark as to the cure of the criminal brain 
or whatever part of the organism is at fault. 
If eugenics is to bless the world it will have to 
be through better reasoning helpers than S. G. 
Smith. I once heard a very thoughtful thinker 
on man and life assert that the children of real 
love on the part of both parents were known 
to be far ahead of other children in health and 
morals. Eugenics may have a deeper study ahead 
than the making of a perfect body through the 
laws of bodily health. Such has not proven al- 
ways satisfactory, even in the animal kingdom. 

Truth of purpose in marriage; quietness and 
consideration given to bearing woman; love and 
common-sense freedom given the child; sufficient 
rest for the life-producing father, coupled with 
right love between the parents for each other 
and for their children, and I doubt if many eu- 
genic congresses would be needed to help the 
world. 

Nature has nothing to be ashamed of, and 
when all that concerns our bodies is treated and 
talked of in a rational way; when false modesty 
takes a back seat, then child-bearing will be the 
one interesting subject. 


Manpce E. ANDERSON. 
San Diego, Cal. 


DUTCH DUTCHMEN 
To THE EpritTor: 


In Tue Survey for September 14, I find an 
article with the heading Ohio’s Debt to.a Com- 
mon Dutchman (page 745) on which I should 
like to comment. 

It is rather disconcerting to both the Dutch 
and German to find periodicals of good standing 
making mistakes which neither of the two above 
mentioned races like. The German is not a 
Dutchman, and the Dutchman (Hollander) does 
not like to have the Germans called Dutchmen. 
I presume the word or name as understood here 
is a degenerate form from the word Deutschman. 

It is somewhat difficult, when one is a Dutch- 
man, to know whether. you are received as a 
German or vice versa. I wonder whether some 
effort could not be made through such journals 
as THE Survey to correct this small but never- 
theless irritating matter. The Flying Dutchman 
is not a German—nor is the “Dutchman and his 
beer” a Dutchman. Perhaps you will assist the 
writer. 


A DuTCHMAN. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
1See 


TH Survey, Sept. 21, 1912, page 753. 
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RECEIVING HOMES FOR FOUNDLINGS 


Because the change in ways of caring for 
foundlings calls for a radical change in institu- 
tions for them, the Department of Child Helping 
of the Russell Sage Foundation has issued a 
leaflet diagraming and describing the new type 
of receiving home for ‘foundlings, which it de- 
clares has in recent years largely displaced the 
old type of foundling asylum. This, says the 
leaflet, “admitted only foundlings; that is, such 
babies as were actually found by the police. 
Later, these asylums admitted many babies 
brought by their mothers who said they could 
not keep their babies. In more recent years the 
institutions have admitted a few mothers with 
their babies, but now this type of foundling 
asylum is giving place to temporary receiving 
homes into which mothers who might otherwise 
abandon their babies are received with them.” 
These receiving homes are used as temporary 
quarters until mothers and babies have been 
placed out in private families, a practice that has 
grown of late and that is said to effect a greatly 
reduced mortality rate among foundlings. 

A building blocked out by the Russell Sage 
Foundation is designed to exhibit the chief sani- 
tary features which the medical profession 
recognize as essential in saving the lives and im- 
proving the vitality of babies who must have 
temporary institutional care. 


PITTSBURGH HUNGRY CLUB = 


As a forum for the free discussion of munici- 
pal, social and political problems, the Hungry 
Club of Pittsburgh occupies a unique position 
This informal weekly 
luncheon organization includes in its regular at- 
tendance city officials and employes, social work- 
ers and many prominent business and profes- 
sional men. No votes are taken and speakers. 
are free to express their convictions as strongly 
as they please. Speakers of prominence are 
readily secured, and their subjects cover a wide 
range. The program for the first four «weeks. 
of the current year included Councilman Robert 
Garland who spoke on The Tariff and Taft; 
James E. West, New York, on What Boy Scouts. 
Do; President J. W. Kline, International Brother- 
hood of Blacksmiths, Indianapolis, on Labor 
Unions and Politics; Mayor William A. Magee,. 
on The Pending Bond Issue. 


COURSE ON COST OF LIVING 


A course on prices and the cost of living is. 
being given this year at the University of Wis- 
consin. The new course, which is in charge of 
Prof. R. H. Hess, is concerned with a detailed 
study of prices and marketing conditions in the 
United States during the last twenty years. How 
the middleman takes the profit from the pro- 


ducer will be one of the interesting things. 
brought out. 


November 9, 1912. 


ANSWERING NUMEROUS INQUIRIES 


CONCERNING THE 
Transactions of the International 
Congress on Hygiene and 
Demography 


The Transactions will be complete in 
about 4,000 printed pages. 

The number of copies will correspond 
to the number of advance subscriptions. 

The price is $5.00 a set, delivered. 

There will be no distribution through 
booksellers. 

Subscriptions cannot be received after 
the first volume goes to press. 

The third appearance of this advertise- 
ment will be the last chance to subscribe. 

This is the second appearance. 


Subscriptions should be sent 
without delay to 


JOHN S. FULTON, Secretary-General, 


Senate Annex 


New Jersey Ave. and B St, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


PRISON REFORM 


THE LATEST BOOKS FOR 
WORKERS AND STUDENTS 


FIFTY YEARS OF PRISON SERVICE. An 
autobiography. by Zebulon R. Brockway, for 25 
years superintendent of Elmira Reformatory. $2. 

PENAL SERVITUDE. By EH. Stagg Whitin, 
Secretary National Committee on Prison Labor. 
$1.62. 

CORRECTION AND PREVENTION. Four 
volumes prepared by Charles R. Henderson for 
the Russel Sage Foundation as souvenirs of the 
Eighth International Prison Congress. The 
four prepaid for $10. Individual volumes as 
follows : 

Prison Reform. By C. R. Henderson, F. H. 
Wines, F. B. Sanborn and others, and Criminal 
Law in the U. S. by Eugene Smith. $2.67. 
(Criminal Law, separatelv, $1). 

Penal and Reformatory Institutions. By 
sixteer leading authorities. $2.70. 

Preventive Agencies and Methods. By 
Charles R. Henderson. $2.68. 

Preventive Treatment of Neglected Chil- 
$270 By Hastings H. Hart and 20 others. 
2.70. 

(Chapters on Cottage and Congregate In- 
stitutions, separately, $1). 


BY MAIL, POSTPAID, OF 
CHARITIES PUBLICATION COMMITTEE 
105 Hast 22d Street, New York. 


SALT MACKEREL, 
CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


NOT THE |} 
DEALER _} 


FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


FOR YOUR OWN TABLE 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be sup- 
plied DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by 
the FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with 
newly caught KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH choicer 
than any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

Wesell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY east of Kansas on orders above 
$3.00. Our fish are pure, appetizing and economical 
and we want YOU to try some, payment subject 
to your approval. ; 

SALT MACKEREL, the fat, meaty, juicy fish, 
are delicious for breakfast. They are freshly 
packed in brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial 
meal, a fine change from meat at much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known 
for salads. Right fresh from the water, 
our lobsters are simply boiled and packed in 
PARCHMENT=LINED CANS. They come to you 
as the purest and safest lobster you can buy and 
the meat is as crisp and natural as if you took it 
from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS are a relishable, hearty dish 
that your whole family will enjoy. No other 
flavor is just like that of clams, whether fried or 
in chowder, ce 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, 
SHRIMP to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for 
Newburg or devilled, SALMON ready to serve, 
SARDINES of all kinds, TUNNY for salad, 
SANDWICH FILLINGS and every good thing 
packed here or abroad, you can get here and keep 
right on your pantry shelf for regular or emer- 
gency use. With every order we send BOCK 
OF RECIPES for preparing all our products. 

Our list tells how each kind of fish is put 
up, with the delivered price, so you can 
choose just what you will enjoy | 
most. Send the coupon for 
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HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


N 
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A sound mind in a sound body goes far toward 
the foundation of a sound character. 


TheYouth’s 


Companion 


Aims to develop in its readers all these essentials to well- 

rounded manhood and womanhood. Besides the 

articles by experts on Football and the other great 

games and sports, the suggestions to girls looking for 

profitable occupations, etc., the Volume for 19]3 

will be crowded with reading to interest all readers 
who want the best. 


THE MAKING OF MEN 
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| THE MAKING OF A LAWYER, Governor! Mermanipeiiies 
THE MAKING OF A MINISTER, Bishop Lawrence of Massachusetts 
THE MAKING OF A SEAMAN, Admiral A. T. Mahan, U. S. N, 
THE MAKING OF A JOURNALIST, Talcott Williams 
Director of the Pulitzer School of Journalism 

THE MAKING OF AN INVENTOR, Hudson Maxim 
THE MAKING OF A DOCTOR, William M. Polk, M.D. 
THE MAKING OF A BUSINESS MAN, Theodore N. Vail 


President of the Western Union Telegraph Company 


OTHER FAMOUS CONTRIBUTORS 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, Hon. Champ Clark, on “‘ The Speakership” 
The President of Yale, Arthur Twining Hadley, LL. D., Ph. D., on “‘ Learning to Read and Write” 
The President of the Massachusetts ‘‘ Tech.” Richard Maclaurin, LL.D., on ‘‘ The Profits of Scientific Research” 
The President of Clark University, G. Stanley Hall, LL.D., Ph.D., on “ The Education of the Emotions ”’ 
The Professor of Psychology at Harvard, Hugo Munsterberg, LL.D.,Ph.D., “‘ How Can We Know Ourselves?” 
Mrs. Maurice Hewlett, first woman aviation pilot in England, on ‘How a Woman Learned to Fly” 
Mrs. Burton Harrison, distinguished traveler and essayist, on “Social Changes in Washington” 
Col. G. W. Goethals, U.S. A., Chief of Construction of the Panama Canal, on “The Panama Canal and the World”’ 


And this is only a beginning. There will be 250 stories including eight serials. There 
will be the doctor’s invaluable weekly article, the anecdotes, the sketches. 


SEND A POSTAL FOR THE FULL ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1913 


HOW TO GET THE FREE ISSUES 


Every new subscriber who at once cuts out and sends this coupon (or mentions this 
publication) with $2.00 for the 52 issues of The Companion for 1913 will receive 


1 All the issues for the remaining weeks of 1912 FREE, including the beautiful 
Thanksgiving and Christmas Numbers. 


2 The Companion Window Transparency and Calendar for 1913 FREE—the most 
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\ exquisite novelty ever given to Companion readers. CMS 124 
3 Then The Companion every week until January, 1914—long hours of companion- 
. ship with the wise, the adventurous, the entertaining—all for less than 4c. a week. 
N 
.. PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
N 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


